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THE EFFECTS OF SUPERLEARNING ON 
RCTENTION/HYPERMNESIA OF RARE ENGLISH WORD* IN 
COLLEGE STUDENTS OrderNo. DA 85 17849 

Anmnson, Lynn Dk. Ph.D. University cf Wyoming, 1965 57pp. 

Tht^cte were 169 sophomore and junior education majors. 
***** fornix assigned by class section to either the 
STi^ E^^* ISL t f Mtm ^ t Al groups received 

Z£? ^l^f2L Tr ?f^ ^P- consisted of two claas 
ytons, learned the words by using any rnethod of their own 
eh y n j- Th ^ *« ««« for retention after one, two. and four 
* ***** trwtm * tt 9 r «JP- aleo comphaed of two class sections 
was issted one, two. end four weeks after treatment Each of the other 
^^^J^^^ooiy once at one. two. or four weeks 
Z^^IJ^^!^^ test was uaed as a pre-, post-, 
An • na, y* s 01 covariance. which removed the 
nepoettertscores. showed that the control group 

«**a6 and recommendations are proposed. 



At) INTEGRATED BASIC MARITIME ENGLISH COURSE 
■AMD ON THE FINDINGS AND IMPLICATIONS OF A 
DETAILED TEXT-ANALYSIS OF A CORPUS OF MARITIME 
ENGLISH WRITTEN DISCOURSE Order No. DA850S1 62 
Amtomous. Raafat Sarkis, Ph.D. University of South Csroffna, 1964. 
473pp. Major Professor Michael Montgomery 

On me basis of the findings and linguistic implications rf a detailed 
mutt-focal text-analysis of s representative corpus of ManVme 
Cng Hoh (ME) written discourse, an integrated basic ME language 
course to proposed to addreas both the special language needa of 
tertiary-level students seeking a career in the maritime industry snd 
Vie communicative-conceptua! language features required for 
communication in the industry itself. 

The course claims to restore the lacking balance of catering to 
bom me language snd its functional use in the preeent custom-bull 
programs for teaching ME. Thus. <ho approach adopted in the 
proposed course is bassd upon a model of language in which 
"corner*" le functionary related to "structure." Course material 
baaed on this approach does not define the language content to be 
taught m purely lexical, grammatical or syntactic terms, but in terme 
of me concepts snd functions which these linguistic devices are 
meant to express or indicate. 

Taking into consideration other models of linguistic analysis which 
have been previously applied and which have not provided-so f*- 
useful generalizations to special-subject languages syflsbus 
designer*, material writers and teachers, the preeent study sdopts sn 
•ctocge model of test-anaryaio which can cope oaisfeilmij with the 
is anguJshabls range of lexical. morphological, syntactic, rhetorical 
snd ooncoptual sty* markers of ME wrtondMcouraa. Such a medal 
wfcietypfyingthefomielft^^ 

^^r - - * — 1 1 rrnffls ef tie commur* mm l uwi si i ai 
tvents underpinning the formsl Wr^u^feaMmof 1^ wrlslen 
ffiscuuiss. 



TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE AND ENGLISH TEACHING: A 
DELPHI STUDY OF AMERICAN, BRITISH, AND CANADIAN 
OWLISH EDUCATORS' VIEWS OF THE FUTURE OF 
SECONDARY ENGLISH TEACHING Order No. DA6516175 
B*m». Bitsy Sue. Ph.D. The University of Connecticut . 1986. 
341pp. Major Adviser: Ronald T. LaConte 

Aa rapidly expanding technology altars the ways in which people 
communicate, English educators face the increasingly insistent 
queebon of how to keep the teaching of secondary English rcopo ndvo 
10 theee changes. While commentary from social critics, scientists 
and Murista abounds, there has been no conseneue among expert 
English educators. The avaiability of auch a consensus would bs of 
value to those concerned with the appropriateneao of todty's 
curriculum for tomorrow's world . Employing s modified Delphi 
technique, this study attempted to develop that conooneua. 

A panel of 77 distinguished English educetors from the United 
S talls, Sritain, snd Canada addreeaad specific ways English teaching 
might change by the year 2000 aa a reeult of technolog/s impact on 
society or schools. They gensrsted lists of potential changes from 
which 48 of the m ee t comment) cisd wore ssls c ts d tor ecruiny. 

i two afldmonoi rounds el ouesiwnnskm met 96imatad the 
t of occurrence for eech chenoe bv i960. 1666, and 2000, 



rem m dssir a biMt j , and produced exteneive commentary. 
Conssneus wee measured using medians and interquarHerangea. 

A mong thoee d e velopm en ts on which the experts achieved 
c onssne us are the Mowing. 

They identify four technological developments as having greets* 
impact on English teaching: widespread use of rtcrocomputorm. 
highly eophieticated forthcoming software, capabilities of 1 
(telecommunications plus compt iters) interface, and cultural 
subordination of print to screen media. 

Afthough they foresee little change before the year 2000. i 
concur that by the end of the century English teaching win be I 
on a new definition of literacy-expanded to include aH msssage 
systems. They believe baaic reading, grammar, and mechanica sfcflte 
wH be taught by computer; that word proceaaing wiH promote 
s m phaaii on text revision; that competence in networking and 
information handling wiH be viewed aa basics; that media inslysis wM 
be emphesiced; thai Iterators wH be taught via video aa wan aa print 
snd fiat ettendon to more complex kinde of teechmg *vi looming w«l 
masi from more so p hfcrtc e to d el ec tronic reeouroee. 



THE EFFECT OF A TRAINING PROGRAM IN LISTENING ON 
THE READING ACHIEVEMENT AND LISTENING 
COMPREHENSION OF SECOND AND THIRD GRADE PUPILS 

Order No. DA8S09302 

Bbck.JoanHooo.Eo.D. 7emp/e University, 1985. 106pp. Mtior 
Adviser: Eugene Abraham 

T^ito study waa a quasi experimental investigation to determine 
whether or not there would be significant differences in reading 
achievement and listening comprehension when second and third 
y^ P upfr involved in a training program In listening 
comprehension. It was hypothesized that reading achievement and 
■waning comprehension would not be significantly different for me 
axperimental group which received the listening training than for the 
control group which received a traditional language arts progrm 
without the additional training component. The subjects were 106 
■£* nd * r>d third grade students in two elementary schools m the 
WdjfSchool District located in a suburb of Philadelphia. Pa. The 
***** " ** axperimental groups received ten minutes a dev. five 
days aweek of the tasehafe oral reading of chidren'aNteratufeMen 
•nsM Vie suggested reedings in the Nebraefta Program - A Curriculum 
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The roodings wore foaowod by Svo quootio ne concerning 

it tte of listening comprehension. Tht study tested ten weeks. AJJ tht 
eut#c» were pre end post tested with the reading comprehension 
•uwe* cf the CsMornis AcMevemenf Tost end the Cooper at /vt 
Prkn ^J^ t m Neither hypothesis could be rejected. The 

resutts mdiceted thst there were no significant differences in reeding 
achieves** or |«i»r^ 

■ocafced the lotoning training ar* the students who received 
tredlbonel language arts. 



WOU THE "ENGLISH SCHOOL" TOWARDS "ENGLISH": 
SECONDARY VERNACULAR STUDY AND THE ORIGINS OF 
MODERN AMERICAN EDUCATION Order No. DA8509St1 



S* GfftAU) Thomas, Pm.D. Ysls UnivsrtHy, 1964. 56Spp. 

This study reconstructs the early educational hietory of eocondvy 
"wglhh. • H follows the evolution of vernacular subject matter from 
primitive beginnings in onctoentrvcentury England to the early 
ninstssnth-century threshold of its achievement in the United States, 
of tie basic form and the piece in secondary education that it 
posseesss today. The study further locates snd attempts to 
undsr etonU that evolution within context of the larger curricular, 
InaiMional, snd systemic origins of modem American education. 
Benjamin Frsnfcln's 1751 pamphlet, the left of ths English School, 
together with the larger initiative of which it was apyt. forms the 
centerpiece of the treatment The Philadelphia "experiment" points at 
once forward, by the anticipatory brilliance of its conceptions, to the 
eventual subject of "English" and the modvn educational forma 
MsocMMd with it; and backwards, by the feet of its practical f aiure, to 
the classics" snd the classics! system of education, which 
conaMutad a potent factor, both ts an obstruction and a precedent in 
*te educational history of "English." The actual development of 
vernacular subject matter took place within, and contributed 
matorieNj to the overall growth and transformation of nonclassical 
aducaHon. Two nonclassical traditions in particular, that of English 
education and that of the academy, gave shelter to two different 
vsrstone of vernacular study. These versions, aa wen aa the trsditions 
themeelves. remained separate from each other in both Englr id and 
the American colonies down to 1760. It was FranWin who brought 
them together, at least in "idea," at the level of secondary education. 
In this regard hie "experiment" stood ss a paradigm for developments 
thst would unfold in the new American academita, and specifically 
within the English "departments" attached to them, over the early 
netionei period. Finally, the legacy of the acsdemy movement in these 
respects was transmitted to the first in the line of American high 
schools. The Boston English Classical (High) School, with Ha 
ambitiously designed program of vernsculsr study, stood at once as 
a u cc eooo r to Franklin's English School and ss the herald of new 
d e velop m e n ts leading quite directly on to "English" and to the 
eme r gen ce of en eesen d sMy nonda aa tea l and vsmacul*-baeod 
system of modem education. 



THE EFFECTS OF STORY STRUCTURE INSTRUCTION ON 
THIRD-GRADERS' CONCEPT OF STORY, READING 
COMPREHENSION, RESPONSE TO LITERATURE, AND 
WRITTEN COMPOSITION OrderNo. DA8S0S039 

Calosh, James Wuiam, Ph.D. University of Washington, 1964. 
236pp. Chairperson: Sam L. Sebesta 

The experimenter instructed two groups of 20 suburban third- 
graders matched in pairs acording to teacher judgment of reading 
snd writing abilities. The Unfocused Chain Group received 20 half- 
hour s ession s of rat Sst treatment activities explicitly baaed on 
concrete incidents derived from stories prepared by the experiment* 
to the one level above subjects' concept of story aa indicated by their 
story production. The True Narrative Group received a corresponding 
seriee of sessions of idstiist treatment activities based on abstract 
focue or theme derived from parallel stories p repared by the 
experimenter to meet story structure requirements tar a true narrative. 
T reat m e n t sessions, parallel for the groups, included drama (story 
Metre, readers theatre, choric speaking), visual arts (sculpture, 
drawing), snd muse. Subjects in both groups were given explicit 
training in applying a story grammar model (Applebee, Ths ChHd't 
Concept of Story. 1978) appropriate to the treatment-reapectMy, 
the unfocused chain model or true narrative model. 

Pre- to posttest gains indicated significant differences favoring the 
Unfoeuoed Chain Group in concept of story (p< .005). ss measured 
by Apptebee's levels of story structure; response to literature (p < 
jOOOS), as meesurod by the Applebee classification system and the 
Purvee classification system; snd quality of narrative writing (p < .05), 
aa measured by Tray's Literary Rating Scale. Differential gains In 
reading comprehens i on, ss measured by cloze, and syntactic 
ma tu r i ty, ss messursd by T-unit, were not significant (p > .05). 

TNa study contributes to present knowledge regarding 
instructional models for maximizing children's development of the 
concept of story. It indicatea that a development story structure 
compared to s higher, ideal story structure is likely to bring gain* in 
level of concept of story, in response to literature, and in narrative 
writing quality. It helps answer s broader question: should young 
ohadron be given idealist mode's or models closer to their own i 
of development? The evidence o? this study points toward thai 
a viabte choice, worthy of further rosoerch. 
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THi SIMULTANEOUS/SUCCESSIVE MODEL OF 
SfTELLrGENCE: RELATIONSHIP TO READING AND 
SPELLING ACQUISITION AND THE COGNITIVE 
DEVELOPMENTAL SHIFT Order No. DA850S3S0 

Clam is, Lynoa ParrcHASo, Ph.D. Temp/e Univsrslty, 1065. 210pp. 
Major Adviser Calvin Nodine 

Thla atudy investigated developmental aspects of the 
»2*enaoue/Succeaeive Model of Intelligence (Das, Kirby & Jarman, 
yff fr relationship to cognitive and linguistic development and 
**f "0 and spsfting acquisition in 70 first grade children. The 
*a*on, a suburban middle claas sample, were tested in the is* end 
ntne spring in order to perform cross-lagged panel analyses and 
~~ 4 yeea Factor analysis and multiple regressions were ate 
1 The folowing instruments were ussd: (1) Information 

ig • Simultaneous: Reven's Coloured Progrtssrvt Matricee 

Tm and Memory-f or-Deeign; (2) Information Processing • 

Serial Recall and Forward Digit Span; (3) Linguistic 

*t Language Comprehension, Paradigmatic Word 
- . Verbal Mediation; (4) Cognitive Development 
^ j Osesfflcation end Class Inclusion; (5) Reading: Oral 
OM^psehenelon, Silent Comprehension, Word Recognition, snd 
> Anelyeis; (6) Spotting - Developmental Strategy. The reeufta 
-I that tht use of the Simultaneous/Succeeeive Model of 
t*"** ™*** *— * "*» Seated Inatruments 
I we IMted to children over seven years of age. Oietinct 
— ^ — — -i m tm snd spring factor feedings were 
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Tbe hypothoaio tut appropriate mm of inf orntetton procoaatog 
rtK"**** cause montfeot chingts in cognitive and linguistic 
development wts not supported. Instead, linguistic development in 
•» ATMS of verbal mediation and word association was found to 
farlKeta the development of certain cognitive abilities. Linguistic 
development wu also a causal agent acting on reading acquisition. 
Wormetlon processing mode facilitated development of reading 
jgtNy. Unexpectedly, linguistic development and early reading ability 
far Hated later cognitive development but language comprehension 
per ee did not prove to be a significant predictor of any dependent 



Suggestions are made concerning adaptations to the 
SmuNaneoua/Successive test batteries for use with children under 
sevenyeera of age. Research directions are indicated for exploring in 
greaier depth the interaction of developing linguistic and cognitive 
sWNee in children in the 5 to 7 age bracket Finally, the causal ink 
from early verbel mediation*! abilities and paradigmatic word 
asso ci at i on to the development of roUttvory mature reeding aWttss 
sheutd be explored in depth. 



Findings. Six of the 21 hypotheses were significant st the .0001 
level of confidence; reading, language, and math scores of the Title I 
and non-Title I programs and reading, language, and math scores 
over the four years. No significant differences in mean scores ware 
notsd in 15 hypotheses for reading, language, or math between boys 
and girts and Title l/nonTitle I boys and Title l/non Title I girts. There 
ware no significant interaction effects in reading, language, or math 
between year and program, year and sex, or year, program, and eax. 

Conclusions. The Title I and non-Title I students demonstrated 
comparable progress in reading, language, and math. Title I students 
achieved at a rate commensurate to that of the non-Title I students. 
The Tide I prog ram was effective in helping Title I students progress 
at a rate commensurate to ♦ hat of other students of their sge and 



PAttlCTING CHILDREN'S SPZLLING PERFORMANCE: 
RaiVANT FACTORS Order Mo. DAM 1*1 7* 

CoewtY, Donald Eowaao, Ph.D. UMvvsKyof Wa/io, 1066. 74oo 
Chelrpereon: GeorgeCanney 

in^!l!.2 , ll^ 0 Ii thi3 *** ,0 det « m *>« the comoined and 
^^s^^t^^J! kctOT% upon «* ,Kn 0 Performance in third 
and mth grade students. The seven factors examined were short term 

~ ^jjgj^. Mw**" ***** gsnder, phonic 



E le c t s were r andomly salect td from among wi 
^ la mina n orthe r n I daho a choeldhtNc t Mtert»rmvle^ 
^eifNwordidentffleuionabrrfy 
1 during a twenty minute individual testing period. Spelling 
- Mll V^ w9M sssnssd ftve weeka sfter the initial tasting period, 
and as ndardizod test scores were collected from s recently received 
tsoeng report. 

*2E£ZZ* v** 1 "* "»ng SPSSX(1063) subprograms 
EJflll *S*ON and PARTIAL CORR, in order to determine the moat 
i variable or set of variables for predicting spelling 



*ert »rm visual memory appeared ae the only significant 
prepeserof spelHng performance at both third and fifth grade levels. 
~? * ** ^if »cation ability, and knowledge of word 
g^*^*******" >o »e dependent verleble when the 
mete of the other variablee were coneldered. 



A LONGITUDINAL COMPARISON OF THE 1ASIC SKILL 
DEVELOPMENT OF TITLE I AND NON -TITLE I STUDENTS 

Order No. DA851 6106 
Csoucm, Rox anne Marc. Ed.D. 5asr Texas Sfafe Un/Vers/fy. 1086. 
90pp. Adviser: Mary L. Jernigan 

fturpote o/ th% Study, The purpose of the study waa to determine V 
sfnfficant differences existed between the reading, language, and 
math scores of Title I end non-Title I students over a four-year period 
fremWO to 1082. The study also sought to determine If Title I 
-.-i— ^ acnieved at a rate commensurate to that of non-Title I 



*oc*iM The data were collected from Title I (experimental) and 
non-Title I (control) reading, language, and math scores on the low* 
Teif of 6os/c SklHs each spring of the four-year study. 

The three-factor mixed design with repeated measures on one 
tefcrwae uaedfor statistical analysis. An F-ratio waa used to 



fta experimental and control groupe m 
O shofthefouryeere. 



A COMPARISON OF CONTEXTUAL VERSUS 
CONTEXTUAL/MNEMONIC SPELLING INSTRUCTION FOR 
NINTH GRADERS Order No. DA661 6862 

Fdeo, Glenn Edwin, Ed.D. University o1 Mtryttnd. 1984. 167pp. 
Director: Richard Jantz 

The purpose of this study west' compare the effectiveness of 
ninth grade students' learning speto. <g words via a contextual method 
and a contextual/mnemonic method, on both weekly recall and 
delayed recaH bases. This study also investigated whether there 
would be evidence of focused attention in the correct spelling of 
words to a lifelike situation. Finally, it sought to show the relallonahlpa 
b etwe en delayed recaH spelling scores and the Verbal Reasoning md 
Numerical Ability subsections of the Differential Aptitude Test 
A total of forty-nine subjects in grade nine were used to the 
comparison of contextual treatment versus contextual/mnemonic 
treatment for spelling instruction. The subjects attended a middle 
daaa rural school district and were of average or above average 
i nte a ig eci ce and reading ability. Each week of the three-week cycle of 
treat m e nt and testing waa conducted in the same fashion. On day 
one, twenty-five new difficult spelling words, judged by a panel of 
p rofess i onal educators to be demons, were itroducod to the two 
groups, using identical materials which involved oral repetition, 
dleeuasion of definitions, contextual application, and self -correcting 
materials. On day two. students received their respective treatments, 
the contextual or the contextual/mnemonic sentences. Dey three 
coneieted of testing of both groups, using their respective treetment 
sentences from dsy two, to determine how many of the target worde 
students could spell correctly. 

tifctte inherent strengths in the mnemonic adjunct might neve 
i expected to cause the contextual/mnemonic group to perform 
r than the contextual group, independent and correlated t-taata 
provided mixed results. Independent t- tests provided no support for 
the superiority of either method. Correlated t-tests favored the 
oentaRtual/mnemonic treatment in the retention of spelling words. 
Correlation analyses identified moderate support regarding a 
re— c m hip between delayed recall spelling scores and the Verbel 
Reaaoning and Numerical Ability subsections of the Dtffereniel 
Aptitude Teat 

The results collected suggested that both the contextual and the 
conteJrtual/mnemonlc methoda were moder at el y efr ociv o in h elping 
students to learn speMng demons, on both weekly and delayed recal 
baeea. The poetwrKtng sample apeJHrtg scores did not reveal focuesd 
attention In the correct spe l ling of worde to a H ei M e quation . 
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ASPECTS OF SOPHISTIC PEDAGOGY Ordtr No. DAS51 1064 
Gaomkam, Dili* Parasmesnwam, Ph.D. University of Pittsburgh, 1964. 
302pp. Adviser: Trevor Melie 

This dissertation examines the nature and function of sophistic 
pedagogy. Its principal contention is that the sophists were first and 
foremost public teachers of what may be broadly defined as higher 
education or general culture. Everything they said and did took place 
in that pedagogical context and was profoundly influenced by it. Their 
theories and doctrines, be they political or linguistic, were articulated 
in the practical context of teaching their pupils potltlke techne i.e., the 
art of political living. Hence, their more specific and often more 
advanced articulations on philosophy, poetry, anthropology, and even 
rhetoric were secondary to their vocation as teachers. 

The dissertation analyzes from e cultural perspective the myth and 
reality aurrounding the sophists' questionable reputation as teachers 
who allegedly corrupted the Athenian youth with their rew-f angled 
amoral education which placed a premium on individual success and 
power at the expense of the communal good. It identifies humanism, 
utiitarianism and rationalism as the three main features which 
distinguished sophistic pedagogy from the pedagogy of their 
predecessors. It discusses how these pedagogical features, 
especially sophistic rationalism, gave rise to the misconception 
regarding the sophists as the founders of the GreeX Enlightenment in 
the letter half of 5th century B.C. Further, it analyzes the controversy 
surrounding the sophists' optimistic claim that they could teach arete 
to anyone who could afford their tuition. 

The dissertation also examines the scope of sophistic instruction. 
Whfle acknowledging the centrality of rhetoric in their curriculum, It 
rejects the notion that their instruction waa largely confined to the 
teaching of rhetoric. Given the prevailing cultural conditions no 
sophist not even Gorgias, who is sometimee mistakenly identified aa 
a pure rhetorician, could afford to limit his instruction to rhetoric, If he 
wishe d to make a living as a teacher. The principal aim of sophistic 
pedagogy wee to inettt in Ha recipients a mastery of poflfJfce techne. 
With that aim in mind, the sophists not only taught their pupfts rhetoric 
buteloo oxpo oo d thomtoaeemblarKoof or cycl opo te 



THE USE OF NEWSPAPERS FOR TEACHING LANGUAGE 
ARTS AND READING Order No. D A650677. 

Ghxis, Roy La, Eo.D. Eest Tennessee State University, 1984. 87pp. 
Chairman: William Evemden 

The problem of this study was to determine If achievement scores 
in reading and language arte could be increased for students who 
participated in me newspapers in education program. 

Ninety-three seventh grade students ware selected for the study; 
ssvanty-seven students completed the study, sixteen students were 
tost due to attrition. Two experimental groupe and one control group 
were selected by random assignment from the seventh grade claas at 
one achool. The Metropolian Achievement Teat waa administered to 
a* students as a pretest After completion of the experimental 
treatment in two successive twelve week periods, the Metropolhen 
Instruction*! Teat for reading end language arte were administered as 

The analysis of covariance waa the statistical measure utilized to 
test seven null hypotheses. The effects of participating in the 
new ap ap er in education program waa determined by compering the 
pos tt sot scores of the experimental groups and control group on the 
Metropolian instruction*! Teat for reading and language arte. The 
a ppropr ia te pretest scores were used as a c o variate of the posttest to 
control for any initial inequalitiea among the groupe. Results st the .06 
level of significance were used aa criteria for accepting the 

Baoodonthefindir*eoftf»sltfd*atf 
401) was found between the experimen ta l s ra epe and the control 
group on reeding compraheneien. It can be eoneMod th* 



significantly increase the reeding comprehension test scoree in the 
study. Although the other subtest scores for reeding skHts ware not 
significant, the adjusted mean scores of the experimental groups snd 
the control group were approximately equal. 

Scores on the language arts subtests indicated significant 
deferences in ueege, epeling, end study skills. Contrary to 
expectations, the control group acored significantly higher than either 
experimental group. It can be concluded that pertteipation in the 

beeal text inetruction waa more succeeef ul in incrassing student 
scoree an the AJetropofran Achlevemei < Teat than participation in me 
NC program for language arte. 

The study also revealed that participation In the NIE program did 
not produce any lignmcantiy different teet scores between sexes. 



THE EFFECTS OF VOCABULARY INSTRUCTION ON TEXT 
COMPREHENSION Order No. DAS51SS32 

Gsamam, Unda Jean, Ph.D. The University ai tows 1965. 122pp. 
Supervteor: Jack Bagford 

This study examined the effects of vocabulary instruction on text 
comprehension from the basis of the knowledge hypothesis 
(Anderson & Freebody. 1081) and schema theory. A pretest- poetteat 
control group design wss used to investigate the effects of semantic 
mapping on the recall of information from an expository passage 
whie taking into account students' prior knowledge, as measured by 
s peesege specific vocabulary pretest. The subjects were 161 sixth 
gradsrs attending four Iowa schools. All students took s passage 
apecftc multiple-choice vocabulary pretest constructed by the 
e xp erime n ter. The instruction group participated in twenty n.inutee of 
a e emena c mapping vocabulary instructional activity, which helped 
students integrate their existing topic knowledge with the key 
vocabulary concepts in sn expository pessege about Canadian 
government selected *rom s sixth grade social studies textbook. AH 
students completed the vocabulary posttest, read the passage, and 
cempistsd the multiple-choice comprehension posttest. 

A MANOV A with one covsriste was used to compere the 
instruction group with the control group on four dependent variatrtee. 
The vocabulary pretest was used aa the covariate to control for 
dloronoo s in students; passage specific prior knowledge. Results 
indicated that for the sixth graders under study, for the assessment 
i netrume n ts used, and for the expository paaaage read; semantic 
mapping had an effect on the mean vocabulary poetteat scores, on 
the meen total comprehension scores, snd on the mean inferential 
quaaBone scores in favor the instruction group. The mean scores for 
itarai Questions indicated no stgnificsnt difference between groupe. 

The implication of this st Jdy is thst vocabulary instruction 
facNtated text comprehension when students actively participated in 
the proceea of integrating their existing vocabulary knowledge wRh 
new concepts, so that vocabulary knowledge snd content schemata 
developed concurrently. 
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TMf EFFECTIVENESS OF MICROCOMPUTER ASSISTED 
INSTRUCTION FOR FOURTH, FIFTH, AND SIXTH QUADS 
STUOMTS IN SPELLING, LANGUAGE SKILL DEVELOPMENT, 
AND MATH Order No. DAS518174 

Hauitt, Maxoa, Eo.D. tfn/Vers/fyo//cfar)0,1984. 154pp. Major 
Profeeeor: A. Lee Parks 

This study attempted tc ascertain if fourth, fifth, and/or sixth grade 
«uder* receiving microcomputer assisted instruction (MCAI) 
achieved higher gains in achievement test scores in spotting, • 
language akiU development, and math than fourth, fifth, and/or sixth 
grade students who did not receive microcomputer assisted 
instruction; and, if so, which achievement level of students produced 
greater gains. Five groups of students were identified for each grade 
learning disabled, gifted/talented, low achieving, middle achieving, 
md high achieving students. Student) not identified asLOor G/T 
way grouped according to the results of the scaled scores on the 
CTtS pretest. Two school* in a southwestern Idaho school district 
participated in the study, one off which waa equipped with a computer 
lab end one in which no computers were used for instructional 
purposes. Students at the experimental school received two 25 
mmvtoeeoeJonsofMCAJaweok. Students st the control school were 
taught in a traditional manner with no MCAI. 

Eight variables were selected using subtests from the 
Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) pre- and post tests. 
Aneryeis of Variance (ANOVA) for a split-plot design was used to 
determine the differences between schools and the differences 
between groupe for each grade between schools using the posttest 
minus t» pretest scores. 

The results of the study indicate that MCAI waa effective at the .06 
level of significance for the fourth grade in Language Mechanics, 
Total Language. Math Concepts/ Applications, and Average Spelling, 
Language, and Math with gains from 11% to 26% from pre to poet 
icoree. MCAI was siso effective at the .06 level of significance for the 
Looming Disabled students in Language ExpreesJon, Total Language, 
Mtlh Concepts/ Applications, and Average Spelling, Language, and 
Math with gains from 19% to 53% from pre to post ecoree. There were 
iweMsticaMyaignrft^gaira^ 
Mi er sixth grades nor were there statistically significant geim 
Mweon groupe aNhough the low achieving group for eoch grade did 
se ee e Wghe r galn e on oovoratoffto different va rt aMeeme n dldthe 
rrfdd* or high achieving group. 



THE EFFECTS OF A MASTERY LEARNING/ COMPETENCY- 
EASED EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACH ON 
FACILITATING STUDENTS' RETENTION OF ACHIEVEMENT IN 
LANGUAGE ARTS AND MATHEMATICS 

Older No. DA851S026 
fence, Srtm«N Way*, Eo.D. Uniwtlty of South CaroWna, 1985. 
124pp. Chairman: Donald G. Turner 

The reeearch study was designed to examine the effectiveness of 
the Mastery Learning/Competency Based Education (ML/CBE) 
instructional approach in facilitating the retention of achievement in 
language arts end mathematics. Over a three-year period, data were 
coftected on approximately 325 students; students were divided into 
e xp e ri me n tal and control groupe. For the dependent variable, the 
ntontton of academic achievement, "total language" end "total 
mathematics" scale ecoree from the CompreAensrve To* of Bute 
Sum (CTBS) were collected for all students. Date from a locally 
developed criterion-referenced test (CRT) were also collected from a 
temple population end used as an additional measure of 
achievement. 

Uttng the language arts pretest scores on the CTBS as the 
coveriate to adjust fordifferencee betwee n the groupe in initial mean 
achievement, analyses of covarianoe were conducted on the CTBS 
M data and on t» CRT dole to examine the effect of the 
sapsnmeniji approocn on wm remneon m mpeneni m vnguepe 
ens. raoionai onsfyoos or venenoe wreon veemo enwy wvj m 
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acnievement as an additional Independent varieblewem conducted 
on bo»> c at egories of data to examine the effect of the experimental 
wproach on the retention of a ch ieveme nt in mathe m a t ics. 
Furthermore, the ML/CBE approach was compared to selected 
Masssry Learning pro^ama via a meta-analysis. 

The anafyoee of data revealed: (1) No significant differences in 
I sngua fs arte achievement were found between the expei fce ow tal and 
oemrolgRoupe on either the poetteet or the retention teaL (2) On both 



A STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN STUD6NT- 
PCHCEIVEO LOCUS OF CONTROL AND ACADEMIC 
PERFORMANCE OF SIXTH, SEVENTH, AND EIGHTH GRADE 
MALE AND FEMALE STUDENTS IN ENGLISH AND 
MATHEMATICS CLASSES Order No. DAS51 7t$0 

Houaaan, Thomas Kivim, Ph.D. Unlwrttty of Wyoming, 1965. 112pp. 

The purpoee of this research was to determine whether the 
perceived locus of control orientation of middle school students is 
related to the grades that they received in mathematics and EngNoh 
daaeea. The following null hypothesee were tested in the study: There 
is no significant rettionehip between the mean grade points of middle 
echo* students who obtain en internal loc is of control score en the 
A c ade m i c Achievement Accountability Sea* (AAA Sea*) and the 
mean grade point of middle school students who obtain an extemel 
looue of control on the AAA Sca/e; there te no significant reiaSoneNp 
betwee n the moon grade points of middle achuolmalee and femelee 
releiis to their locus of control orientationa (external vs. interne!) aa 
meeeured by the AA\ Sca/e; there is no significant relationahtp 
between the roeen grade points of sixth, seventh, or eighth grade 
students relative to their locua of control orientation (external va. 
internal) aa measured by the AAA Sca/e; there is no aignmcant 
Mlotfonehip between the mean grade points received by midae 
seheet student in msthe m oM ua deeeee end thoe e receive d in EngHeh 
oleeaee relative to the etudente* locua of control orientation (External 
eeore va. internal score) ee meeeured by the AAA Scale. 

S coree on a locua of control Instr um en t wore obtained from male 
end fomolo middle echool students enrolled in mathematics and 
EngNah classes. These scores were then corrected with the* 
teachsraaaignfcd grades. 

A diocriminant analysis generated a Wilks lambda statistic, its 
correeponding F value and level of significance to assess the 
relatlonehip between the grade point average of middle school 
s h i donts and their locua of control orientation classified as external or 
internal. A separate discriminant analysis waa conducted for a* 
middle echool students sampled and grouped as external or internal 
and for male and female students, sixth, seventh and eighth grede 
s tudent s and students enrolled in mathematics and English deeeee 
wlftn the total grouped sample. There were no statistically signmcant 
reletionehipe (p < .10) found between grade point averages and locua 
of control classification as external or internal for students In any of 
meee Independent groupe. 

The results of this study led to the recommendation that further 
study of locus of control and academic pr rformance might coneider 
s aem ining behaviors and environmental i actors that are more 
immediate to the academic task in relation to locus of control . 
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ANEXKIIIMENTAL COMPARISON OF THE TEST-STUDY. 
Tirr AND THREE. TEST METHODS FOR TEACHING 
SPELLING IN THE FIFTH GRADE Order No. DA8500257 
Joan, Euzaktn Marc Ph.D. The University of Wisconsin . 
AtfweuAee, 1964. 96pp. Supervisor Robert Ingle 

The purpose of this study was to determine if an experimental 
group who used no class time for the study of spelling might, by 
y** 1 * o* • three-test method, achieve grov/th in spelling skills 
comparable to that of a control group who used the fist-study- test 
method, tf it could be demonstrated that gains made by the two 
groups were comparable, then the ttree-fesf method might be the 
method of choice, since that method requires approximately half the 
time n eeded for the test-study-test method. 

Anexperimental comparison was made among 181 fifth -grade 
students in five schools, in which a control group used the test-study- 
tear memod and an experimental group used the three-test method. 
After nine weekly spelling units had been completed, a 50-word recall 
test wee administered to the subjects. The mean for the three-test 
group was significantly higher on that recall test than the mean for the 
tm-ttudy-fst group. On a delayed- recall test of the same 50 words, 
mere was no significant difference between the means for the two 
groups. 

WHMn the limitations of the study, it seemed reasonable to 
conclude that the three-test memod was the better method, since it 
fsqujred approximately half as much time as the test-study-test 
method to ach*v* significantly better results on the recafl tast and 
compa ra bl e results on the dotayod-roceM test. 



THE DECLINE OF THE TEACHING OF RHETORIC AND THE 
RISE OF PROGRESSIVISM IN THE AMERICAN SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS, 1893-1940 Order No. D ASS 14700 

Unob,JuuannM.,Ph.D. 1 he University of Akron, 1965. 237pp. 
Adviser Stephen Thompson 



_ — the twentieth century, the study of rhetoric was critical in 
educating students. The purpose of this investigation was to examine 
me decfine of the teaching of rhetoric in the American secondary 
schools from 1893 to 1940, and to explore the relationship between 
tits decline and the concurrent rise of progressivism in education in 
to United States. 

The study presents s background of rhetoric before 1893, the year 
the National Education Association's Report of the Committee of Ten 
was published, concentrating on the teaching of rhetoric and beftee- 
lottrec in the eighteenth and nineteenth century, and the study of 
motoric es it related to written composition in post-bellum America. 
AIm presented is s background of the teaching of English prior to 
1883, focusing on instruction in writing. 

In Interpreting the years of decline, several events and related 
do cu me n t s which are considered crude! in American educational 
history are examined ee they reieto to the diminishment of the 
toecMng of rhetoric, beginning with the publication of me fleporto/ 
me Commit— oi Ten end including such mo%emontoeo mat mounted 
by the NEA and the National Council of Teachers of Engiioh toward 
p rogreao-vo reorganisation h EngHoh. The Progressive Education 
Association's Eight year Study is the event which aotobeohoo 1940 ae 
thg chronologies! upper limit of the investigation. Also ex am in ed are 
textbooks, courses of study, and educational literature associated 
wtthEnglish education in general and the teaching of rhetoric in 
perticuler during progressivism's ascendancy and rhetoric* decline 
between 1893 and 1940. 

- U!!Ji? dln P ir * lctted ,hal P^reeeiv* demands in such matters 
esscentific objectification, efficiency, functionalism, and minimum 
caoontiale could not be fulfilled through the teaching of rhetoric ae 
taught In the late nineteenth and early twentieth century high school 
English classroom. At the same time, it was found mat rhetoric's 
traditional association with the college preparatory oourse of study 
could not be overcome so that where rhetoric continued to bo teuaht 

4*^- — , — r - — -gi r mi in man n gg 
ooncluded that the decline of the teaching of rhotoHswaee»e*l*M 
~Q^»erioo of p ro giooe M o m in Ameri ce n education. 

EMC 



student' engagement and its relationship to: 
student achievement, gender, time of school dav ( 
difficulty of course, and type of class activity 

Order No. DA3S1 246 
LiONecftGER, Sioney Oakey, Eo.D. George Reebody Cortege for 
Teecbers o* Vanderbitt University, 1984. 104pp. Major Professor: 
Harry Randies 

This study investigated the engagement (attention) of students in 
four English classes in one high school located in a large county 
school system near Atlanta, Georgia. The purpose of this study wea to 
determi ne : (a) the relationship between the engagement rates of 
high school students and their achievement grades; (b) the difference 
b s twaa n students* engagement rates during four different 
instructional modes (lecturing, class discussion, desk work, end 
group work); (c) the difference between the engagement rstos of 
melee and females, and advanced students end general students; and 
(d) the difference between the students' engagement rates during 
nw., fog and afternoon classes. 

The date were collected by five trained data collectors who 
observed students in four 9th- snd lOth-grade English literature 
cl asses. The data collectors observed 1 13 students for s 6-week 
period. Each of the four classes wss observed at least 10 different 
t«nas by different observers. The data collectors recorded whether or 
not the students were engaged during different instructions! activMee. 
The observers also recorded the instructional mode occurring m the 
classroom during each observation. 

Each strdent's engagement rate was determined by dividing tie 
total number of times s student wes observed into the total number of 
times the student wss engaged during the observations. An 
engagement rate was also computed for each student for each of the 
four Instructional modes. 

The findings indicate that significant differences do exist b e t ween 
tie engagement rates of the different groups studied. Two groups, 
edvenoed students and female students, had significantly higher 
sngsjomsn? raise when compared to the engagement rates of two 
other fpoupe, general students and males. A high correlation wee 
found between the engagement retos of the students and their grades 
{a c hi ev em en t scores) during the different instructional modes 

Advanced stodsnts had slgnmcantty higher engagement rales 
during certain modes of instruction. 



A LINGUISTIC ANALYSIS OF PHONEME-GRAPHCMC 
CORRESPONDENCE USING THE SOUTHWEST REGIONAL 
LAiORATORY COMMUNICATION SKILLS LEXICON 
McDonald, Andrea Helen, Eo.D. University of Southern CaffomVe, 
1965. Chairman: Charles M. Brown 

Purpose. The objective of this study was to determine the degree 
of regularity of phoneme-grapheme correspondence in e sample of 
worde drawn from the Southwest Regional Laboratory (SWRL) 
Lexicon of approximately 10,000 words. 

Mottod. Using the "Algorithm for American EngHsh SpeMng," 
over aoo rules ware applied to individual phonemes to determine 
which grip! *mic option should be used under various conditions of 
position, sfress and envfrc nment Because a 1066 study had analyzed 
over 17,000 worde found in the Merriam-Webster's Second 
International Dictionary, it was decided that results should be 
compered with analyses of words in the Monism-Webster's Thkd 
International Dictionary. The study sought answers to the following: 
(1) What percentage of regular* of phoneme-grapheme 
eorreapondence exists in the SWRL lexicon? How does this compare 
with similar data from the 1066 Hannaatudy? (2) Is there e difference 
between the phonetically regular and the phonetically irregular worde 
In terms of their respective frequency of occurrence? (3) Wnet 
implications do these data have for the teaching of spelling? 

Conclusions. (1) The consonants in the SWRL Lexicon can be 
taught phonoticetiy becauoo they are very coneMom to phoneme* 
fraph»morel*lonehipo.<2) Although the vowels ere not m 
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too the consonants,** toe ahort vowel sounds and 

^^S"^^^ t,u ^ tphon6tlct,, y < 3 ) The schwa sound 
waa not predictable ar*. no rules or generalizations could be 



(Copies available wcluafvery from Micrographics Department 
Briefly Lftrery, USC LoeAngetss.CA 80069.) 



TEST OF THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA'S LANGUAGE 
ARTS UNIT USING LEP/NEP STUDINTS, GRADES 5 AND • 

Order No. 0A851 2575 
Mrouux, Dimaris Ellen Howe, Ed.D. United Steles Internstionel 
Uni*r*My, 1964 174pp. Chairperson: Dale G. Hamreus 

Tfm Problem. The purpose of this field test was to determine 
whether s language arts unit (intervention) called "Tales of Marvel 
and Wonder** from the University of lows could be used supplemental 
to. or In place of district-adopted language arts materia* . In teaching 
grammatical concept to LEP/NEP transitional students 'n Grades 5 
and* 

Msfltod. Four student populations were used: two student 
mm**** used the tengusgs unit, and two student pop u twtton e dW 
net Twe student populations cortalnodalorsoconconMtionof 
u^^^^^ andtwepoputeilom irimstnsitlmrthssel Hslsn 
itudents. The f -test was seed to dslsrminc ihstttsrsiptNtot 
improvement in mastery of grammar conooptstaarnsd wee evident oo 
te tiM u r a d by Test 5, "Language Expression," Comprehensive Test of 
Isslc IkMs (CTBS) and the Form A pretest end Form B posttest from 
fcs University of Iowa. A student questionnaire, a teacher reaction 
ter m and a teacher evaluation were also included with the language 
ana testing materials. 

There were five participating schools an J fifteen classroom 
i with their student populations. Each student population wea 
I against its own control population: HiapanJca versus 
i with/without the unit/intervention. Each population wai 
I with every other population: t-Rspanica versus Southeast 
Asians with/without the unit/intervention. Also, both native-origin 
groupe wort* compared with control and participating groups of Girted 
Ouster students present on three school sites wttVwtthout the 
en*/lr*ervention Boys and girts were compared within their own 
school and cultural group and wtth other participating schools and 
naive or ig in groups with/without the unit/intervention. 

ftssufts. The Meat comparisons did not yield any statistically 
dgnMcsr* data to determine this language arte intervention was 
superior to the district materials aa transitional curriculum for 
teaching grammar concepts. However, written responses from both 
lis students and teachers indicated the unit did spark a high internet 
and teetered group discussions. They were generally felt to be 
^ * and valuable aa aupplemonto) mtferteftsforuaeinthe 
i for tranaWonal LEP/NEP stydsnts. 



AN ANALYSIS OF THE SUBSTANTIVE STRUCTURE OF 
ENGLISH /LANGUAGE ARTS AND READING, WITH 
IMPLICATIONS FOR CURRICULUM DESIGN IN A UNIFIED 
PROGRAM Order No. DA85 10045 

Noumb, Barbara Livingston, Ph.D. Southern Illinois University sf 
Ca/*onde/e, 1984. 217pp. Major Prof ease a: Fred A. Sloan, Jr.. 
i E. Jackson 



The purpose of this study was to generate a list of models snd 
propositions which would suggest elements for curriculum design for 
a unlied progr am to t Eog lish/ian§u^o arte and reading. 

A deductive snofyois wtie s^iodo el the Mersiure and t% 



W0ua0t *rt»«nd reading are those which original* In the 

strand* comprising the English language afecuricuium 

^n'"7,°^** m * nt » in tht structure of reading are 

T 1 , ^"Won. evaluation, and appreciation 

E l n 0 , « h language arts and reading occur itth£T^ 
* v ' 8, : uc,ural desi « n « English 

Major Conclusions. (1) Although reading is considered cNeflv . 
•m !?L I? 55 L rTlt - n » °* knowledge which extoe about 



THE EFFECTS OF COOPERATIVE LEARNING ENVIRONMMTS 
ON RELATIONSHIPS WITH PEERS, ATTITUDES TOWARD 
SELF AND SCHOOL, AND ACHIEVEMENT IN SPELLING OF 
ETHNICALLY DIVERSE ELEMENTARY STUDENTS 

Order No. DASS17S2t 
Scott, Tmv MtCMaaL. Ed.D. Northern Arlzone University, 1SS4. 

Cooperative looming, where students interact under condNone of 
aaitual interdependence and equal status, haa been identified ao*t 
educational intervention which fosters race/human relatione and 
equity In the classroom. This study inveetigated the aocial and 
acade m ic effects of Cooperative Learning Environments (CLEa). 

This study of CLts utiteed the intordopondonrlooming stretsgiss 
of Student Teams-/ Movement Divisions (STAD) to determine *eir 
electa on reiationanips with peers, attitudee toward sstf and cchooL 

m^m*^S ^^■Ahl^M^AMSA^bS l^fc Atft^^ii^^k 

mw wonwvwjwm m spemng* 

Stotesn ethnteaHy balanced claaarooma (grades 4-6) Li three 
aehoete were randomly assigned to implement the CLE/STAD or to 
ea n tin ue with trtdHJonol instructional stratatfea that did not Include 
. The 4tt students m thess dassss served se 
I four ethnic groups Hteponico, wMtea* 



Stu den te intheaEaindteatadmottpoeltive n^ 
peers than did the students In the more traditional t ^e aa rooma . They 
identified more cross-ethnic f rtenda mni they aignmcantiy reduced 
their rejections of croea-ethn!c academic teammates at the 
completion of the ten.week study . 

No significant difference waa found in self-esteem between the 
students in the CLEs and the students in the more traditional 
rlaesrooms. Although both groups showed improvement in oeff* 
esteem, the students in the more typical claaaes made the greater 
gelne. 

It was the more traditional claaarooma that also indicated 
aignMcarttty more positive attitudes toward school. There waa no 
eignWcant difference in spelling achievement between students who 
employed cooperative learning strategies snd students who rsoswed 
more traditional instruction. Students aa a whole in the CLEa achieved 
more than control students. 

Individual ethnic differences were apparent in the tnatysss of the 
reaaarch questions. Additional significant effects may have been 
Impeded by aubatantially high pretest scores, s sophisticated 
race/hurrmn relations program already in place, ethnic eeneHMty to 
the tasting Instrument s , and a wei define d , teacher-directed 
inetructlonelcomponerrtinbothaettinga. ReeuSsolthia study 
indicett that further inveetigetion into CLEs ia warrented. 
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A DESCRIPTIVE STUDY OF TRANSLATIONS MADE OF A 
OIVkM CURRICULUM BY FOUR GRADE TWO TEACHERS 

Order No. DA65O0633 
SmuNQ, Mary Lou Sanoaa, Ed.D. University of Pennsyfvinii, 1964. 
446pp. Chairman: Morton Botel 

Tht essential purpose of this narrative-intervention study is to 
caraf utty document the variations of translations a teacher gives to a 
deoipn at o U curriculum. The day to day actions of four classroom 
tea ch e rs are described for this purpose. It is also the intent to trace 
Ihsee translations over time in order to document change. 

The given language arts curriculum consists of three main 
components: (1) Guidelines for the Language Arts Curriculum, 

(2) The New Brunswick Comprehensive Reading/Language Arte 
Plan; and (3) two sets of materials which suggest a particular 
approach to the teaching of reading. 

The perspective of ethnography and the methodologies of 
participant-observation are utilized in the observation of four grade- 
two dssorooms for a total of forty-four aays. These observations, pkis 
tie contents of meetings and interviews with teachers, serve as the 
data beee The study (A) Describes the curriculum utilized by each 
teacher. (B) Focuses on the translations that each teacher makes to a 
given curriculum. (C) Provides, in narrative style, a complete 
deecriptfon of the happenings of one selected day for each of the four 
te ache rs . (D) Describes the intervention strategies employed. 
(E) Relates selected aspects of the teacher's journals, interviews end 
monthly inservtce sessions. 

A review of the observed events and incidents substantiates the 
Mewing conclusions. (1) The teachers' theoretical orientation to 
reading plus her teaching disposition dictate the translations which 
are made to a given instructional program. (2) When teachers ere 
unaware of the role that decoding plays in reeding Instruction, they 
devote a significant amount of time tn the evaluation of subskiNs. 

(3) The number and variety of translations are greater when the 
provided inetructicnat program offers a mtnimei ornount of di/ecOon. 

(4) When no training ia provided, there ^ > imMorfie e lnthe rt t e* a Sc 
ways teachers read aloud to the class. Teachers consistently interrupt 
t» Sow of reeding. 



A PROGRAM FOR THE INTEGRATION OF READING AND 
COMPOSITION INTO THE SOC'AL STUDIES CURRICULUM 
IN A SELECTED JUNIOR HIGK SCHOOL 

Order No. D ASS 13576 
Summbrviue, RostfiT Harold, Eo.D. Trie University of A/aba/na, 1964. 
149pp. Chairperson: Patrick Ferguson 

The purpose of this study w»a to test the effect of teaching SQ3R 
and composition skills on the reading comprehension and 
composition achievement of selected oeventh-grade social r todies 
students. Students in the experimental group received instruction in 
the use of S03R and in a structured composition program, while the 
control group received instruction in the traditional content centered 



The participants in this study included 195 randomly selected 
s t ud e n ts assigned to three teacher volunteers. Eech teacher taught 
an experimental and a control group with the investigator serving ee 
one of tte teachers. 

Prior to the study, the teachers participated in a series of inservtce 
issslons devoted to teaching reading and composition as an aspect 
of aodal studies. The inservice sessions were conducted by the 
Invaeigator and included the following: (1) the rationale for reading 
and compoeition instruction in social studies. (2) booklets and 
arUdee dealing with reading and compoeition instruction In social 
stu«ae,(9 ewnpieeof a lessen plan tar too of tOMwSho 
mufank miction, (*) kutre cl en in the ** *** i * e e r a pee y on 
Into aseial studiss, end (6) instruction In the corrotoPon at reeding 



ar* composition instruction. There wss skso time for the teachers to 
prepere eample Iseeon plana, discuss goals and procedures, and 
critique the study. Once the teachers felt comfortable with the plana 
for the experiment, instruction began in the experiments! classes in 
the prescribed format. 

At the beginning of the experiment, students in the expenmentai 
vid control groups were pretested in reeding comprehension and 
composition skills. The reading test included a social studies reading 
selection and the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test. The compoeition 
test involved writing s five paragraph theme based on a tcplc which 
had been discussed in the social studies classes end which the 
students had reed about in their textbooks. Twenty-four students 
were then randomly selected from each group for statistical anafyaia. 
The statistical treatment was a 2 x 3 analysis of variance of repeated 



The mem findings were: (1) The experiments! group experienced 
a ejonteant gain in both aroot of reading comprehenaion tested, 
(t) The exp erime nt al group experienced a aigrffteant gam in overall 
t achievement. 



AN APPROACH TO TEACHING SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ENGLISH BASED ON THE HUMANISTIC CONCEPTS Of 
CARL ROGERS Order No. DA8513341 

UrrmeACx, Nawcy Kcnzu, Ph.D. Tht University of Akron, 1966. 
941pp. Adviser: Harold Foster 

K jdies show that education today for the most part stresses the 
cognitive domain, and much of the pedagogy lends Itself to rote 
looming Often students perceive much of what is being taught ae 
irreftevtfti. If their basic drives are not satisfied, they easily become 
bored. This boredom can eventually lead to » multitude of probieme. 

The curren; educational system is not adequately meeting 
society's needs. In order to help students develop to their fullest 
potential m a constantly changing society, the affective as we» ee the 
oofrttve must be developed. A major goal of this descriptive 
dtoeertatfor, ia to provide secondary school English teachers wtth en 
understood Ing of humanistic methodology so they may better 
iaetttsto learning and help students develop their potential to function 
aa productive thinking individuals in society. 

TNe dissertation presents an approach to teaching aecondery 
school English based on the humsnistic concepts of Csrt Rogfs. 
nepers' theory omphaeiass thai bolora humanieuc keeping can be 
tostteteo, fiof e i ow i n g Nee uond tt tono muet be present 
(1) ie^neesorgenutnenees;(2) prtong, acceptance, trust end 

m 6«p *hlr u n de rst anding. Re e eerch confirms that theea 
tmm m mc f o t Wtafre c o n d hl sne can help motivat e , re d u c e d is c ipi n o 
pi ib H sis, improve ssf-ccocopt d svslop personal growth, and mehe 
Iteming more relevant for the students. 

A description of Rogers' humanistic methodologies and strstsgiee 
to present ad to provide the teacher with the necessary knowledge of 
how thia theory may be practiced in the English classroom. 
FacttaPve teaching, ccntr ;ting, and group proceas *e discusssd at 
length. Group activities, simulations, and creative dra .tatlcs are throe 
methodologies that can be effectively used to help achieve Rogere' 
hymanH Mc goals of education. Although specific activities are 
iuopsstsrl in this dissertation, they serve only to give the facilitator an 
Idea of what may be used to help achieve a humanistic approach to 
IngNsh. Thia diaoertation la an attempt to bring about a harmony of 
hew tmt theory end practical application. 
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MVtSTIOATINO THE EFFECTS OF "SPECIALLY" DESIGNED 
LANQUAOE ARTS MODULES W THE ACHIEVEMENT AND 

ATTITUDES OF INNER-CITY STUDENTS 

OrdtrNo. DA8510S40 
Van Tea vis, (met Graham, Ph.D. Union tor Experimenting 
CoHgee/U. Without mis end Union Qred. Sch. t 1962. 176pp. 

The purpose of this investigation was to determine whether 
significant differences existed among students receiving instruction 
from "specially" designed modules and students receiving a regular 
instructional program. Bloom (1976) has noted that closely aligned 
wJth 9* principle of curriculum construction is the development of 
ofo cth* instructional and classroom management styles. 

One of the most wider/ employed methods of mastery learning has 
been Boom's Learning for Mastery. His model made use of existing 
Curricula. This writer combined ideas from Mastery Learning, learning 
m oorlo a . research, and her own practical experiences into an 
instructional program (Language Arts Modules). Curricula 
a ppropri at e for trw low income youngster seemed to be an area of 
high interest to curriculum strategists and educational planners in 
general. Previous research on curriculum has generally reflected 
concern with survival and coping skills in the world today. 

Expectations. Two expectations were examined in this study: 
(1) Students taught wfth the Language Arts Modules would show 
P^bht nnprovamora *n vocnnaory, compsnsnpon ano wneng SKms 
as measured by standardised and informol toots. (2) Students taught 

wlmtiaUngMSge Am Modules wguMaeh^ 

iowspo Msrnmg ana Bcnuui iwj samaras nw wimn w wh 

treatment as measured by pre/poot-etttudinal tests, attendance 
records end discipline records. 

Tmetment Groups. One hundred end thirty-two ninth graders with 
a psrcenile rank of one through twenty-five on the vocabulary s ubtsst 
of the California Achievement Tests, and reeding grade five or below 
on an Informal Reading Inventory were assigned to experimental end 
control groups. The experimental group wea instructed with sp ec ia l ty 
assigned language arts mooulss. These modules were designed to 
enhance vocabulary, comprehension, speaking, writing proficiency, 
end le stimulate positive attitudes toward learning. The control group 
was instructed in s more traditional style using textbooks for Directed 
Wssdtog Activities and utilising some practice exercises similar to 
twee used in the experimental groups. Both groups were pre- and 
post-tooled with standardized and informal tests on their 
competencies and attitudes. 

fteoufts. Significant differences st the 0.05 and 0.01 level of 
sigmHeonce were located by the experimental group in twee 
ecMeeamanl araaa: vocabulary, compreheneion end study skills. 
(Abstract shortened with permieelon of author.) 



An intact combination fifth and sixth grade elementary class of 
twenty-eight students was used for the study. Spelling tests were 
given in the class on a weekly basis. During the nine week study, each 
student received two spelling sessions each week on the class's 
Apple II + microcomputer. Over the entire study, each student 
received all three types of feedback, each for a three week "treatment 
block** . Performance data was collected from weekly spelling test 
scores, from spelling maintenance (review) test scores of the three 
previoue weekly spelling lists, from three attitude surveys, front 
microcomputer collected data, and other observation and interview 
data. 

The results only found a significant difference in the feedback 
conditions on the maintenance test data which was not strong 
enough to allow major conclusions to be made. However, a notable 
effect of practice on the microcomputer, regardless of condition was 
found. Weekly spelling scores improved at the start of the study, 
remeined steady through the middle of the study, but declined during 
the last phase and after completion. When attitude, which showed a 
similar declining trend, wss covaried out, the trend lost its statistical 
significance. It became clear that the limited understanding of both 
the dsaeroom environment and the student's use of the computer 
limits cenclueiora about the effects of the different typee of feedback 
on spelling instruction and therefore further research is nrjded. 



USE OF FEEDBACK ON MICROCOMPUTERS TO TEACH 
SPELLING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL Order No. OAS 5094 3 7 

Varnhaocn, Stanuv Joseph, Ph.D. University of Celitornie, Sent* 
Berbers, 1984. 252pp. Chairman: Michael M. Gerber 

Thie study examined the use of feedback with spelling instruction 
on microcomputers in an intact classroom. Three feedback 
conditions were developed to supplement microcomputer spelling 
instruction. The nonimitatlon-daleyed feedback condition was similar 
to typical, existing microcomputer spelling programs. When an error 
wae made, the student was shown only the correct spelling. The 
tmtatlon-deleyed teed beck condition was a computerized version of 
Kauffman, Hallahan, Haas, Brame, & Boron's (1978) method where 
the student wss first shown his or her incorrect spoiling followed by 
the correct opening. The imHet hn i m medh t * toodbee* common, 
ig n sispsd spedflcsiy for thie study, p ro vided feedback as seen as an 
error was detected by showing the correct OpUfctg above tttirrer 
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